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AMONG THE DEALERS 




LADY HAMILTON AS BACCHANTE. 

MEZZOTINT AFTER REYNOLDS, BY J. R. SMITH. FIRST STATE. 
AT THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES. 

The Knoedler Galleries have held a remarkable display of 
rare and beautiful examples of eighteenth century mezzotints, 
stipple and prints in color. There are a large number of fir^t 
impressions, the value of which run into the thousands of dol- 
lars. There is a magnificent first state, dated 1778 of Lady Cath- 
erine Powlet, daughter- of his grace, the Duke of Bolton; a 
very rare Reynolds of Miss Kemble, the sister of Mrs. Siddons, 
engraved by John Jones, and one of the few portraits of Lady 
Hamilton as Bacchante, painted by Reynolds. It is remem- 
bered that Romney painted forty or fifty of her portraits, many 
of which are found here engraved. 

The exhibition of the Chartran portraits in the upper gal- 
lery was as attractive a show as we are used to from this facile 
brush. The winsome beauty of Miss Helen C. Frick acts as a 
foil to the portrait of Dr. Robin, which gives the artist an op- 
portunity for the display of greater force than has been usual 
with him. 

The work of Anthony Dyer, of Providence, R. I., will be 
shown here, beginning with the 20th of February. 

* # * 

The Durand-Ruel Galleries are ever worthy of a casual visit. 
The luminarists are always strongly in evidence. Pissaro and 
Sisley^ Claude Monet, with one of the Thames series, and Ed. 
Manet's "Devant la psyche," represent worthily the Giverney 
school. In the upper rooms may be seen a Madonna and Child 
by Crevelli, and the same subject treated by Richard van Orley, 
both examples being thoroughly representative. I was, how- 
ever, most attracted by a little Jan van Goyen : "Winter Before 
Dordrecht," which would rival any of this artist's works which 
I saw in the summer of 1903 in the great Van Goven exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam. It is a marvelously delicate bit' of paint- 
ing that verily glows with its silvery light. There is also a 
small Tenier's, signed and mentioned in Smith's catalogue 
raisonne, which is thoroughly characteristic. 

The dry points by Mary Cassatt, with colors from blocks, 



form quite a collection, in which the artist gives notes of family 
life, where maternity predominates. 



The Blakeslee Galleries, in New York, show among recent 
pictures of note hung there a three-quarter length seated por- 
trait of Chief Justice Campbell, of England, by Sir Martin 
Shee, a remarkably good example of Sir Richard Wilson, an 
Italian landscape with superb distance and delightful atmos- 
phere, a half-length portrait of a Venetian Doge, by Tintoretto, 
and a charming and distinguished female bust portrait of Mar- 
garet, wife of John Roper, by Peter Pourbus. 

# # # 

Among an unusually interesting collection of carefully se- 
lected and important pictures by old masters and painters at the 
E. Gimpel & Wildenstein Galleries, there are now on view a 
large and superior example of Canaletto — a characteristic scene 
on the Grand Canal, Venice — and an equally important ex- 
ample of Guardi, the. pupil of Canaletto, whom some critics 
and art lovers think superior to his master. 



It is indeed a rare occasion when one has the opportunity, 
nowadays, to see a Whistler painting as important as the one 
shown at the Cottier Galleries. The picture, called the "Little 
Gold Girl," was originally seen at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
London in 1882 and created some stir. It was a portrait of 
Miss Connie Gilchrist, who became later the Countess of 
Orkney. It represents the twelve-year-old child in fancy dress 
costume, skipping the rope, and scarcely anyone but Whistler 
could have depicted a pose so difficult in such a natural manner. 
It shows the poetry of motion in every line, in the balancing 
of the body, the graceful bend of the arms, the poise of the 
head. The color-scheme again is one which is Whistleresque 
in its quiet buff, golden tones. A splash of red on the handles 
of the rope, a dash of white somewhere accentuate the har- 
mony of the entire canvas. It is a picture the possession of 
which may be considered a rare prize. 

At the same place I saw a new painting by Childe Hassam, 
a "View of Portland, Oregon," with Mount Hood in the dis- 
tance. It has all the atmospheric vibration and luminous color- 
ing of the artist, with large conception and breadth of 
treatment. 

* * * 

Just opened and remaining on view until the 25th of the 
month is the Boggs exhibition at the Noe Galleries. 

Frank M. Boggs is an artist who does not only convey in 
his work the impression of what he sees, but how he feels it, 
too ; which is the secret of his charm that holds many in a spell 
they know not why. His natural drift is to out-of-door effects : 
he gives street views or picturesque bits on the coast, all with 
that dramatic quality which is so strikingly effective. His 
great excellence is, however, in the atmospheric effects which 
he produces. His free and dashing style is emphasized in the 
works, his latest, which Mr. Noe has brought together. 



The R. C. Vose Gallery in Boston has been filled with a 
collection of the works of William M. Chase. Chase is a past- 
master in all the resources of his craft. He has run the gamut 
of the chief artistic movements and revivals of the past quarter 
of a century, and has acquired an eclecticism very individual 
to himself and distinguishably modern in spirit. He stands 
at the head of the technicians of America. His still-life paint- 
ing is exquisitely accurate of description, often sensuous and 
brilliant in color ; his portrait work shows deep quality of feel- 
ing, evincing charming tenderness or rugged force ; his land- 
scapes simmer with light and evident joyousness. 

Such were the paintings shown in Boston. 
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Three centuries of line engraving, well-nigh a lost art, are 
exemplified in an exhibition now being held (but to close 
within a few days) at the Keppel Galleries. Some of the mas- 
terpieces of this art have been gathered together, affording 
infinite pleasure to those who love the illimitable color possi- 
bilities, I may almost say, as given by the engraved line. 

jjl ifc J;t 

The Berlin Photographic Company has in preparation a new 
portfolio containing about 150 of the best pictures of the 
museum in Berlin, which will be in line with the portfolios 
alreadv published by this company, which include : 'The Rem- 
brandt's in Cassel," "The Rembrandts in Berlin," "The 
Rembrandts in Dresden," 'The Hermitage in St. Petersburg/' 
"The Museo del Prado in Madrid," and "The National 
Gallery in London." 

♦ * * 

The Detroit Museum of Fine Arts, under the able direc- 
torate of Mr. A. H. Griffith, is progressing along the lines of 
energetic development. A very large addition, widening the 
facilities of the museum, will be completed some time in April. 
A movement has also been started to secure one hundred sub- 
scribers to an annual fund for the purchase of a picture by an 
American artist. A sufficient number has already been secured 
to assure the purchase of at least one picture this year, while 
many of the subscribers are putting down their names for 
five years. 
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London, Jan. 20. 

. The midwinter show of the Royal Academy has been de- 
voted to a memorial exhibition of the works of the late George 
Frederick Watts. The display of no less than 248 pictures was 
overwhelming, and did not leave an impression as favorable 
to the artist as a smaller and more selected exhibition would 
have made. They cover the life work — fifty years of painting 
—of a man who passed through all the varied art influences of 
his day, from preraphaelitism to impressionism, without being 
influenced by these. 

"Art," exclaimed Paul Verlaine in an oracular moment to 
his disciples, "is the being absolutely oneself." The epigram 
is incomplete, but as far as it goes it may be applied to the art 
of Watts. He never was concerned by any passing fashion, 
and the early pictures of 1842 might, as far as technical hand- 
ling goes, be placed with those of thirty years later without 
exciting surprise. But this very monotony, if I might so call 
it, opened in this exhibition the eyes unduly to the glaring 
faults and shortcomings of the master — his unfortunate fumb- 
ling and ofttime clumsiness and crudeness, and his sermoniz- 
ing. He himself once said: "My intention has not been so 
much to paint pictures that will charm the eye, as to suggest 
great thoughts that will appeal to the imagination and the 
heart and kindle all that is best and noblest in humanity." 
Verily, a high-sounding phrase, apt to be remembered in con- 
templating any one of his symbolic paintings, but when exem- 
plified through four large galleries in over two hundred can- 
vases it/becomes wearisome in the extreme. It bores somewhat 
to have each picture obviously intend to teach cockneys moral- 
ity or to make club-men consider their destiny. 

And yet, despite this feeling which we may not escape, we 
can stand before an individual painting of the artist and regard 



him as one of the greatest figures in British .art— one who had 
m him the aspiring spirit which characterizes the master. 

At the New Gallery we have had an exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society, under the presidency of M. Auguste Rodin. 
Notable among the varied exhibits of sculpture, painting and 
engraving, were some wood engravings by Timothy Cole, of 
English masterpieces in the National Gallery, soft and beautiful 
m shading, texture and chiaroscuro. There were also eleven 
examples of Mr. Henry Wolf's masterly art. "The Lady in the 
White Shawl," after W. M. Chase, and Lembach's portrait are 
marvels of craftsmanship. 

Among the American paintings was seen Chase's portrait 
of Whistler, which does not seem to meet here with much 
favor, as it over-accentuates the foppishness in which this 
peculiar genius loved to pose. 




PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER. 

The great treat of the art season, however, will be the com- 
ing Whistler memorial exhibition, which will open on the 22d 
of February, to last until the end of March. It promises to be 
far greater in importance than the show you had in Boston 
last year. Many of the best works you saw there will be sent 
over. Among others will be "The White Girl," from the col- 
lection of J. H. Whittemore, of Naugatuck, Conn. This 
charming and characteristic color-symphony was rejected by 
the Paris Salon of 1863, and caused a sensation at the Salon 
des Refusees. Mr. Albert A. Pope, of Farmington, will also 
send some canvases from his collection. The Luxembourg will 
lend the famous "Portrait of My Mother;" the Glasgow cor- 
poration sends the splendid portrait of Carlyle. From the 
United States, again, will come the celebrated portrait of the 
violinist, Sarasate, which is now in Pittsburg, and the public 
will have an opportunity for the first time to see the portrait 
which the master made of his early patron. F. R. Leyland, for 
whom the "Peacock Room" was painted. This portrait is said 
to be one of the finest Whistler ever executed. 

Take it all in all, the show promises to be worthy of a trans- 
atlantic trip. Lee. 



Frederick Wedmore, the English art critic and author, writes 
with enthusiasm in the London Standard of the exhibition 
opened last week in the Grafton Galleries in London of one 
hundred pictures of the impressionist school sent by the 
Durand-Ruel firm of Paris. Mr. Wedmore objects to the name 
"impressionist," as implying vagueness of observation, uncer- 
tainty, and haste, whereas no one has observed with greater 



